Day

and dining halls, both inside and out, of ex-
quisite richness and delicacy.

Day was never a stylist, though so much of
his work was in the collegiate Gothic. Sensitive
to the colonial tradition so strong in Philadel-
phia, his firm aimed to adapt local materials and
traditions to the work in hand. This accounts
for the direct forcefulncss of the colonial de-
signs for the dormitory group at Delaware
College and the much simplified southern re-
naissance of the Liberal Arts building and wo-
men's dormitory at the University ol Colorado.
It also shows in the Gothic of the Liberal Arts
building at Wellcsley, which differs greatly in
character from much of Day's other collegiate
work. Constant familiarity with the iusc of brick
and stone in the Philadelphia colonial work
also accounted for much of his skill in holding
true the balance between brick and stone, or be-
tween rubble walling and cut stone in his own
designs. Even his collegiate Gothic work is
never strictly archeological, but shows a con-
tinually growing* creative freedom and inven-
tiveness. Day's interests outside of his office
were wide; he was a lecturer at Harvard and
the University of Pennsylvania and a professor
of perspective at the Pennsylvania Academy of
the Fine Arts. He was deeply interested in the
legal and professional aspects of architecture
and at the time of his death was engaged in
work on a book on professional practise.

He was the author of Suggestions in Brick-
work (1895); The Existing and Proposed Outer
Park Systems of American Cities (1905), with
A. W. Crawford; and the preface of American
Country Houses of To-day (1912). He died of
apoplexy at his home, Mount Airy, Philadel-
phia. He was married on Nov. 5, 1896, to Anna
Blanchard Blakiston, daughter of Presley Blak-
iston, a publisher.

[Sketch in Brickbuildcr, Dec. 1915 : tribute by Dean
West of Princeton and an extended obituary in the
Jour, Am. Inst. Architects, Aug. xoi8; the Architec-
tural Record, May 1904, containing an enlightening
critical study by Ralph Adams Cram.] T.F. II.

DAY, HENRY NOBLE (Aug. 4, i8o8-Jan.
12, 1890), Congregational clergyman, educator,
was born in New Preston, Conn., the son of
Noble and Elizabeth (Jones) Day. Almost from
the cradle to the grave his life lay within the
influence of Yale College, After obtaining his
first instruction in the local academy and in a
family school, he was sent for three years to
the Hopkins Grammar School at Hartford,
where he had Solomon Stoddard (Yale 1820)
and Edward Beecher (Yale 1822) for precep-
tors. He proceeded as by a law of nature to

Day
Yale College, where during both undergraduate
and postgraduate days he lived with his uncle,
President Jeremiah Day [g.^.], whose second
wife was a sister of Henry's mother. Following
his graduation in 1828 he taught for one year
in John Gummcre's seminary at Burlington, N.
J,f studied law in Philadelphia with Charles
Chauncey (Yale 1792), was tutor at Yale 1831-
34, traveled for a year in Europe, and on Apr.
27, 1836, married Jane Louisa Marble of New
Haven, who outlived him. On Nov. 9 of the same
year he was ordained and installed as pastor of
the First Church of Waterbury, Conn, In 1840
lie went to Hudson, Ohio, as one of the profes-
sors of theology in Western Reserve College,
where he remained till 1858, laboring with his
colleagues to make the institution even in mat-
ters of architecture an exact duplicate of Yale.
After 1852, however, his connection with the
institution was nominal, the theological depart-
ment having disappeared during the troubles
that beset the administration of President
George E. Pierce. For a while Day edited the
Ohio Observer and dabbled in railroading as
a director of the former Cleveland & Pitts-
burgh Railroad, and as president for a few
months of a branch road connecting1 Hudson
with Akron. He is also said to have conceived
grandiose plans for an East and West trunk
system. From 1858 till 1864 he was president
of Ohio Female College at College Hill, on the
outskirts of Cincinnati, The college did not
prosper and at last its trustees transformed it
into a sanitarium. Day returned to New Haven,
where he remained for the rest of his life, and
devoted himself to writing text-books, of which
he produced almost twenty in all. He began
with bookkeeping, grammar, and rhetoric but
later turned to the group of subjects then known
as the "mental sciences." In rhetoric he claimed
some originality in emphasizing content more
than expression; his books on esthetics, ethics,
psychology, and philosophy all belong to the
period when these subjects, in American educa-
tion, were still the handmaidens of theology;
and since his style lacks animation his books
are now of interest only to historians of educa-
tion. In their generation, however, they filled a
worthy place. The most important of them are:
Elements of the Art of Rhetoric (1850); The
Systematic Accountant: the Art of Book-Keep-
ing Methodically Unfolded (1861); Rhetorical
Praxis (1861); Elements of Logic (1867) \ The
Art of Discourse (1867); Grammatical Syn-
thesis: the Art of English Composition (1867);
An Introduction to the Study of English Litera-
ture (1869) J ^e Science of Msthetics (1872);
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